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ABSTRACT 

Results of four experiments concerning the way young 
people interpret an intended or expressed sanction (praise or blame) 
from a teacher are presented* The intention of the four studies was 
to expose the flaws in Meyer's 1984 attempted explanations of such 
interpretation, in which sanctions are paradoxically received by the 
student as an evaluation ol his or her talent versus effort (e.g., 
the student feels that greater praise goes to the less talented 
person for expending the greater effort). The experiments involved 
four groups of West German students (N=180; N=86; N«225; N=177) 
between the ages of 13 and 19 who interpreted teacher/student 
interactions on a series of questionnaires. The research was designed 
to test an alternative attempted! explanation, and to find out in 
which areas paradoxical conclusions emerge, '^his paper discusses 
results in terms of the alternative explanation, the 
expectation/discrepancy hypothesis. (CB) 
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Abstract 



From the aspect of social psychology, sanctions 
(praise and blame) are regarded as subtle 
communicative processas. Distinctions can be nade 
between what is meant, what is said and what is 
understood by a sanction, and the relations between 
these can be analyzed. This article investigates the 
way young people interpret either an intended or an 
expressed sanction. 'Jnder certain conditions, 
subjects believe that a nupil who is criticized by a 
teacher assumes the teacher to have a higher perceived 
ability estimate than a pupil who is not criticized. 
Meyer (1984) has described this reaction as an 
"apparently paradoxical effect" and has explained it 
by means of che sanction/ef fort/talent explanation. 
This explanation is criticized for theoretical 
reasons. Four experiments were planned and carried 
out in order to corroborate this criticism and to 
support an alternative explanation. The explanation 
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offered is described as the expectation/discrepancy 
hypothesis. In their procedure, the experiments 
follow the investigational paradigm drawn up by Meyer. 
The subjects used were all aged between thirteen and 
eighteen. Paradoxical reactions arose seldom and only 
m performance situations. Inferences about the 
perceived ability estimate from differential 
sanctioning were observed only when they were 
confronted with a talent scale. In those cases where 
young people, given differing sanctions, drew 
conclusions about the teacher's perceived ability 
estimate in paradoxical fashion, the proposed 
explanation was more easily confirmed than that of 
Meyer. 
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How young People Interpret Teachers' Sanctions 

A social psychological framework for the concepts of 
"praise" and "blame" 

Discussion and research on praise and blame as 
positive and negative sanctions in the pedagogical and 
psychological field have been carried out principally 
under the aspect of effectivity. In past centuries, 
punishment was seen as th? appropriate medium of 
education. Today, under the influence of humanistic 
attitudes and the concepts of benaviouristic theories 
of learning, praise/reinforcement are regarded as 
effective techniques m inl'luencing behavior. The 
relevant empirical research is, however, not as yet 
clearly defined. As far as direct feedback is 
concerned, praise can be just as constructive as 
criticism. As findings show (cf. Morgan, 1984), praise 
is an extrinsic reward, which can reduce the motivation 
to take an interest m a given matter. What is 
important here, is the recurrent finding that more 
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praise does not necessarily mean more effectiveness. 
The relative frequency of praise in reJation to a 
constant behavioural pattern does not, in general, 
correlate significantly with performance progress 
(Brophy, 1981). 

^ Research to date regards sanctions as educative 

techniques. Praise and blame can be see. however, as 

complex and subtle interpersonal relations, which are 

open to sociopsychological analysis. New insights can 

be gained by taking these into account. Firstly, 

« 

however, it is necessary to attempt to clarify the 
semantics of the concepts •Upraise" and "blame**. This 
will be done only with regaid to "praise". "praise" is 
used in (at least) three variants of meaning: 

1. Firstly, the concept "praise" can mean: "An 
individual expresses agreement/approval of another 
person's behaviour". According to this, prajse 
expresses relations on something meant. There is the 
educator E, who utters the expression; there is the 
expression X and what is intended to be expressed (A 
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for approval); there is a behaviour B to which the 
approval refers; and finally there is the pupil P, to 
whom the expression is directed. This can be expressed 
as 

(1) praise = R (E,X,A,B,P), 

meant df meant 

which can be semantical ly interpreted as "Praise 
characterizes precisely that ordered relation, m which 
an educator realizes nis approval of B towards p by 
means of an intended communicative expression". This 
corresponds to the working definition on which Kanouse, 
Gumpert, and Canavan-Gumpert (1981) base their 
socio-psychologica 1 analysis of praise. 

2. Praise can be spoken of when a linguist or 
extralingu^st act of one person m relation to another 
IS evidenced by a third party, and assumed to express 
approval : 
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(2) praise « R lX,E,A,B,P,. 

act df act 

Empirical investigations on the effectiveness of 
praise/criticism make use o^ this definition by 
V<> registering previously fixed acts and relating them to 

other variables. 

3. Besides these characterizations from the view of the 
praiser and a third party respectively, the meaning of 
a sanction functions as something understood. This can 
be defined as 

(3) praise = R (P,X,E,A,B), 
^ und df und 

which is read as **? interprets the expression X of the 
educator E as a sign of A in relation to the behaviour 
B". This concept of praise is complementary to the 
first. Of the three, it is the least reconcilable with 
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everyday perception. It does, however, capture one 
significant aspect: it draws attention to the question 
about the mediating cognitive and motivational 
processes in the pupil, what effect a statement of 
praise has, depends on how it is interpreted by the 
individual to whom it is directed. 

In all meanings the following three 
presuppositions are included: firstly, a predication 
between B and P is always expressed in praise. This 
IS, namely, the statement "the individual P has B". B 
can be a behavior the individual has shown, it can 
involve a product of the individual has brought about 
(a picture, a piece of work, an answer) or a 
characteristic (beauty, mJustry) . Secondly, praise 
contains a deontic aspect which implies an evaluation A 
on P. In the most elementary case it can be expressed 
as "B is preferred to Non-B" . Finally, praise always 
involves an expression of personal relation implying 
that E J.S informed about B and justified in expressing 
A to P. 
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The definitions (1), (2), and (3) are logically 
independent of one another. They allow intrinsically 
any number of possible, combinations with each other. 
Both individually and in combination they delimit 
differing sections of reality fiom one another. If 
(1) and (2) are combined, the possible options used by 

Vy the speaker to express intended praise can be examined. 

Knapp, Hopper, and Bell (1984) have, for example, 
analysed in which linguistic combination compliments 
are realized. Kanouse and others (1981), above all, 
indicate that the formulation of praise can be a 
decisive factor in how it is interpreted. However, it 
is ^ iso possible to exeunine which intentions can give 
rise to expressions of praise. Erophy (1981) 
established on the basis of observations in the 

^ classroom that expressions of praise can have quite 

different functions. They can be expressions of 
surprise and admiration, they can be introduced to 
create a peaceful atmosphere, or they can be meant as 
compensation for severe cr.ticism made previously, as a 
form of transitional ritual and so forth. A £t:\tement 
of praise can even express the opposite, as in the case 
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with irony and sarcasm. Praise is then the 

act 

opposite of praise . If (2) and (3) are 
meant 

combined, the intended area m which the recipient 
attempts to interpret expressions of praise can be 
marked. Praise can be read as reinforcement, as an 
incitement to continue in the same vein, but it can 
also be understood as an indication that enough work 
has been done, seen as a straightforward feedback of 
information, as a spontaneous emotional expression by 
the other party or as an attempt to influence which 
restricts individual freedom. Depending on whether 
1 nf ormation about hiqh individual abi 1 i ty is inferred 
from praise, or tne activity is seen as a means cf 
gaining praise, this can induce an increase or decline 
m intrinsic motivation (Morgan, 1984). 



Progressing to the formation oi triple 
combinations, the exceptional case enu rges : 



and praise^^^ a..d praise^^^_ 
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This corresponds to the (everyday) idea of praise 
where intention matches the expression and 
understanding (in the sense that a material equivalence 
arises between (1), (2), and (3)). The ambiguous 
findings of previous investigations reveals that such 
an equivalence claFs does not arise per se. Instances 
can therefore be assumed where intentions which are not 
directed as praise by the educator are nevertheless 
understood by the pupil as such. Equally, an 
expression intended as praise can be (mis-) interpreted 
by the pupil in anotlier way, possibly even as 
criticism. In tnese cases, the complex relations 
between intention, expression and understanding are 
objects of analysis which require further research. 

The interpretations of teacher sanctions 



In this article, meaning (3) has been singled out 
for investigation. While intended (1) and expressed 
sanctions (2) are kept constant experimentally, it is 
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asked how young people interpret teacher sanctions. It 
is initially assumed that expressed praise has positive 
effects under certain conditions and negative effects 
under others: expressed praise can be read as praise, 
but also as criticism. The quest. on is which cognitive 
processes can be assumed to be involved in the 
interpretation. In a socio-psychological analysis ox 
praise, Kanouse and others (1981) have indicated 
various possible means by which praise expressed by the 
speaker can, as understood by the recipient, be 
* "ansf ormed into non-praise: if the recipient believes 
nc to deserve it;, or does not find it credible; or 
believes that the speaker does not possess the relevant 
information (*'if only they knew!"); or considers the 
standards of the praiser to be too low; or has other 
value preferences; if the expression of praise contains 
an expectation about future performance which the 
recipient fears unable to fulfil. According to Kanouse 
and others (1981), the possibility of such 
interpretations increases if the praise is strong 
rather than weak, general rather than specific and if 
It relates to a characteristic rather than to an 
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attitude or product. The b&sis for this conclusion is 
that, in each of these cases, the praised individual 
has greater doubts about the veridicality of the praise 
and the attention is directed more to the person rather 
than to the activity praised. 

W A systematic analysis of such effects for 

teacher-pupil interaction is possible if one refers to 
Kelley (1972), who concluded that individuals infer the 
reasons for the behaviour patterns of another person 
from three sources of information: firstly, from 
details about the distinctness of the person. Kelley 
examines whether a person behaves in the same or 
different ways in similar situations* A pupil who 
notices that the teacher praises all pupils equally 

^ will not presume any differential attitude of the 

teacher towards the pupils. Secondly, details about 
consensus are used: revealing the tendency of one 
teacher to use a greater or lesser degree of praise in 
comparison to other teachers. Finally, details about 
consistency are relevant: revealinc; how a teacher uses 
praise in similar situations at different times. The 
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praise of a teacher who always praises a pupil, even 
in the case of objectively poor performance, reveals a 
certain attitude of the teacher. The studies now to 
be reported are concerned only with the question as to 
how young pupils refer to information about 
distinctness in order to interpret teacher sanctions. 

The phenomenon of the so-called paradoxical 
effect of praise and criticism, which Meyer (1978) 
discovered, can be seen in this connection. I f a 
teacher t^raises two pupils for the same performance in 
differing degrees, observers assume that the teacher 
considers the highly praised one to be less talented 
and not, in fact, the less highly praised. The 
subjects of Meyer presumed that the pupil derives less 
support for onesself ability estimate from the higher 
degree of prais". in such cases, therefore, a high 
degree of praise has more negative effects than a 
lower degree. Thus Meyer explains the finding that 
subjects in the role of less praised pupils were more 
confident in offering correct solutions to ensuing 
tasks than subjects in the role of more highly praised. 
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This phenoiD'inon is paradoxical in that, at least 
according to the reinforcement theory, the opposite was 
to be expected. Anologous to this, the ts&me startling 
result arose in the case of criticism.^) 

This phenomenon reveals clearly that in order to 
ascertain in what way praise/blame function, it is 
necessary to inquire how children decode the relevant 
comments of the educator. Meyer has convincingly 
argued that the subjects' conclusions lay on two 
premises. From the assumption that teachers tend to 
praise more the pupils who have put more effort into 
the same performance, they infer great effort from much 
praise. From the assumption that teachers tend to 
assume that those pupils who make a great deal of 
effort are less talented, since they would otherwise 
not have required such diligence, they infer a low 
perceived ability estimate from great effort. This 
allows per transitivity for the inference of a low 
perceived ability estimate from high praise (summarized 
in Meyer, 1984). Tacke and Linder (1981) demonstrate 
this effect in the concrete school situation as well. 
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From eleven forms, nine pupils per class were selected 
at random from those pupils who had not achieved values 
of either extreme in a memory test. The teacher was 
instructed to praise three of these and not to praise 
three of these for their memory performances. The 
three others received no special treatment. After 
twelve lessons, the self-estimate of the memory was 
measured a second time. In comparison with the first 
test, the self-evaluation of the merory had improved 
significantly amongst the group of pupils who had not 
been praised. This was not the case with the pupils 
who had been praised, and those who had received no 
special treatment. 

Nevertheless, Meyer's attempted explanation 
reveals several weaknesses. These concern the 
application of the effort-calculation principle. First 
the explanation entails an inconsistency m che use of 
the principle of effort-calculation, m the assumption 
that it operates equally m the case of easy and 
difficult tasks. The compensatory mechanism, however, 
(little effort in the case of great taJent and 
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vice-versa) is only valid for easy tasks (from a 
subjective index of difficulty of 40%). Precisely the 
reverse holds for difficult was)cs (cf. Meyer, 1976, p. 
119). If a task Is perceived as difficult (10% - 35%), 
it is great effort rather than little which is regarded 
as necessary to attain the goal. In the case of less 

^ talent, greater effort is not, in practice, considered 

necessary; but is found to De futile and thus avoided. 
VJhere difficult tasks are involved, consistent 
application of the principle of effort-calculation 
would forecast that, in the case ot failure, a lower 
perceived ability estimate is inferred from blame as is 
the case with a neutral reaction. Success in difficult 
tasks poses additional problems in making a forecast. 
How can an individual make sense of the fact that a 

^ pupil with a relatively low perceived ability estimate 

has been successful in a difficult task, if the pupil 
is said to have made relatively little effort? In this 
connection, Meyer, Bachmann, Biermann, Hempelmann, 
Ploger, and Spiller (1979, Expt. 3) were able to 
demonstrate that subjects react to difficult tasks, and 
even to failure, in the same manner as to easier tasks. 
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Second, reverting to the effort-calculation principle 
it would allow the teacher to arrive at the talent that 
the pupils attribute from their own knowledge about the 
effort exerted by the pupils. In this case, however, 
it would only be possible to infer from a sanction the 
teacher's view of how talented the pupil considers the 
own person, but not how talented the teacher considers 
the pupil. Using the effort-calculation theory 
consistently, therefore, leads to problems to which 
Meyer (1984, p. 166) does not do justice in his comment 
that in the case of failure m a difficult task, a lack 
of effort IS seen as the cause, it one considers tho 
ability of the active subject to be high. In fact, 
with difficult tasks, a lack of effort is to be 
expected not in individuals with a high assessment of 
their ability, but in those with a low assessment. 

A final point: Meyer's explanation could at best 
have reference to a special case. This would be when 
the subject assumes that the teacher possesses a 
personal opinion of the differing ability of two 
pupils, but has no information about the amount of 
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effort the pupils have made. Only in this case can it 
be expected that the teacher, on the basis of the 
interpretation of the pupils' ability, has inferred the 
necessary effort, and proceeded to sanction 
correspondingly. The probability of this case arising, 
however, is small. For the more likely event that 

W pupils assume the teacher to have a personal opinion on 

their ability as well as knowledge about their effort, 
a reference to the results of Weiner and Kukla (1970) 
is sufficient. They demonstrate that the intended 
sanction is probably dependeac on effort but only to a 
minor degree on talent. Consequently, the pupil could 
not derive any information about the perceived estimate 
of the ability from differing sanctioning behaviour, 
but oniy infer the teacher's evaluation of the efforts; 

^ unless, however, assessments of talent and effort are 

negatively correlated. The opposite is more likely to 
be the case: research shows that teachers in general 
attribute greatoi. effort to pupils with high ability 
than to those with low ability. 

In short, Meyer's explanation of the effect is 
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theoretically weak and much too complex. A more simple 
and parsimonions expi ana t ion is offered . 

Methods 



The four experiments to be reported on are 
intended to serve to expose the flaws in Meyer's 
attempted explanation, to support an alternative 
attempted explanation and, in addition, to find out in 
which areas paradoxical conclusions emerge. Meyer' s 
procedure was retained as investigative paradigm. As 
subjects for the experiment, however, young people only 
were selected. Apart from a few exceptions (Meyer and 
others, 1979, Expts. 1 and 2), Meyer worked with 
adults. The first two experiments were concerned 
solely with the situation "failure difficult task5>", 
a case in which Meyer's attempted explanation is 
particularly problematic. In both experiments, 
subjects received a questionnaire with information 
about two pupils who had both worked on a specific 
difficult mathematical task and had each arrived at a 
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false result. One pupil is criticized by the teacher, 
the other receives a neutral reaction. In each case, 
the subjects were asked to indicate on a scale how 
talented the teacher is likely to have considered the 
respective pupil. 

In the first experiment, subjects were given the 
additional information t' at the teacher knew that both 
pupils had exerted equal effort. If Meyer's attempted 
explanation were accurate, a paradoxical effect should 
not arise in this case. In the second experiment, 
Meyer's theory was tested against the alternative 
explanation that pupils attribute the strength of the 
criticism to the deviation of the indicated performance 
from that expected by the teacher for the pupil 
concerned. To test this, various groups of subjects 
received deliberately differing information. In the 
third experiment, no Fcale lor the perceived ability 
estimate was given. Instead, subjects were merely 
asked what causes the differing behaviour of the 
teacher could be attributed to. If conclusions as to 
the pupil's talent play any role at all m such cases. 
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r 

this would find expression m the free responses. 
Moreover, the conclusion mechanism must be discernible. 
The fourth experiment was carried out to examine 
whether paradoxical con< lusions also arise outside the 
performance situation. 

Experiment 1^ ^ 

The first experiment was plaiined to show that 
Meyer's explanation for the apparently paradoxical 
effect of criticism is untenable. According to Meyer, 
pupils draw conclusions about the percieved ability 
estimate by means of the perceived assessment of 
effort. The explanation presupposes that the teacher 
considers differing efforts to have occured In the case 
of the respective pupils. Differences in sanctions are 
attributed to differences m talent via differences m 
effort. If subjects now believe that the teacher knew 
both pupils to have put the same effort into a task, 
they are iriissing the decisive, descriminating 
informrition. If Meyer's explanation were valid, a 
paradoxical effect should not arise in this case. If 
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it does, in fact, emerge, this would show that it 
cannot be the indication about the effort presumed by 
the teacher which leads to conclusions on the perceived 
estimate of ability. in order to gain information 
about alternative conclusion mechanisms a free basis 
for the talent ratings was established with one 
experimental group. A further question of interest was 
whether the ways and means in which criticism is 
decoded is dependent on the intelligence variable. 

Method of Experiment 1: 

A total of 180 pupils in the third year at secondary 
school (secondary modern and grammar schools), aged 
between fourteen and seventeen, took part in the 
experiment. They were requested to co-operate In an 
^ ivestigation in which it was a matter of putting 

oneself in somebody else's position. Their task was to 
find out what opinion a teacher had of two pupils. Tey 
were to imagine a situation in which the teaclier Fet a 
very difficult piece of work involving results and were 
given c grade 5 (faile). The teacher knows that both 
have put in the same amount of effort. When the 
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teacher returns the work the teacher says in annoyance 
to Peter, "That was a grade 5" (criticism). In 
Dieter's case, the teacher makes no comment (neutral 
reaction). As a dependent variable, a five-point 
scale was used to record how mathematically talented 
the teacher considers the two pupils (from not at all 
to very talented). The 180 pupils were divided at 
random into four groups. These had the following 
differences: the first group (N=S3) worked on the 
questionnaire described above. The questionnaire for 
the second group (N>=n6) contained the additional 
information, "The teacher likes both pupils very 
much". Differing degrees of liking can play a role as 
a possible perceived reason for differential 
sanctioning. If tliis reason is kej^t constant, 
inferencei. about whicli could arise from a perceived 
connection between likmg and talent are no longer 
possible. The third group (N=S1) received a 
questionnaire wJnch included instead tlio additional 
information that the teacher likes (the criticized) 
Peter very much, bat not tlu' (uncriticizod) Dieter. 
The formation of this group arose fron the consideration 
that the conclusion about the perceived ability 
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estimate must be more definite when the teacher's 
liking for the pupil, considered as possible cause for 
the sanctioning behaviour, acts as an inhibiting factor 
(after the augmentation principle of Kelley, 1973). 
The questionnaire for the fourth group contained the 
following situation: the teacher writes a very 

^ difficult mathematical equation on the blackboard. The 

pupils are told to write the solution into their 
exercise books. Both pupils put the same effort into 
solving the equation, but have found a *'^lse solution. 
The teacher says to Hans, "No, 35 is not right" 
(neutral reaction), which commenting to Klaus, "What on 
earth have you been doing? 35 is wrong!" (criticism). 
The subjects, after recording their assessment of the 
pupils' ability, were asked to give their opinion of 

^ the teacher's assumptions about talent in as much 

detail as possible. In all four groups a further 
episode preceded the work with the questionnaire, which 
contained other questions as well. This is not gone 
into here. 



In all the groups, the dependent variable was 
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formed as follows: if m the talent ratings the 
sub3ect marked a higher value for the criticized as for 
the non-criticized pupil, this was categorized as 
"paradox" , while in the reverse case the category 
"oi thodox" was used. Subjects who had marked the same 
value for each student, received the value "neutral " . 



To confront the question of the retes t-rel labi 1 i ty 
of the dependent variable, the questionnaire of the 
first group was twice presented to a further 41 
subjects at a distance of a week. The percer* of 
agreement m categories amounted to 68, b%. Considering 
the problems involved in difference scores, the 
reliability can just about be accepted. The 150 pupils 
of the first three groups worked on the abbreviated 
version of the cognitive ability test of Heller, 
Gaedicke, and Wemlander (1976) . which measures the 
following intellectual areas: linguistic 
understanding, language- 1 inked thought, arithmetical 
thought, ability to calculate, idea-related chought and 
constructive abilities. 
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Results of Experiment 1 

Table 1 contains the frequency of the evaluation 
categories for the four experimental groups. The total 
values in the right-hand column show that 



INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 



the majority of subjects (52.2%) revealed the 
paradoxical effect. The difference between paradox and 
orthodox is signif icanc;(X (1,N=180) = 4.46, £<.05. 

36.7% reacted in an "orthodox" way (they believed the 
criticized pupil was considered by tue teacher to be 
less talented than the non-criticized). 11.1% of the 
pupils drew no conclusions as to the perceived ability 
estimate from the different use of sanction. 
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The distribution of the answer categorj'*^ over the 
four experimental groups is not significantly 
dif ferentiated/;^(6,N=180)=9.9, ns. An effect of 

the variation m instructions cannot, therefore, be 
confirmed. In group IV, only the 1? subjects were 
considered who had answered m a "paradox" way. Four 
answers could not be evaluated. Of the remainder, 
seven (78%) believed the teacher to have expected a 
better performance from the criticized pupil, and to 
have thus been more disappointed with this pupil, than 
with the noncritized one. The difference in 
intelligence values between those who reacted m 
paradox and orthodox manner was not significant, t 
(127) = 1.75, n.s. Nor does an effect of this kind 
emerge If the subjects are divided into groups 
according to year of birth and the differences' for each 
group examined separately. 

Discussion of t ixperiment 1 

If appears possible, from the principal results of the 
experiment, to infer from the use of criticism that the 
teacher's perceived ability estimate is higher, without 
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needing to rely on the information about effort as a 
mediating factor in reaching this conclusion. In fact, 
in the ordering of the experiment, the possibility of 
forming presumptions by means of differing effort was 
precluded in all four groups. Thus Meyer's explanation 
does not hold true. Taking into consideration that the 
explanation becomes theoretically dubious when dealing 
with difficult tasks, the results support these initial 
doubts. Presumably, the pupiJs in group IV conceived 
the teacher's process as outlined at the top of Figure 
1. The lower part of the figure contains the breakdown 
of the information about sanctions on the basi.*5 sjs: thxs 
estimate as perceived by the pupil. As a'* alternative 
explanation 
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this proposition has advantages over that made by 
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Meyer. It can explain existing results on the 
self-concept-related interpretation of individualizing 
behaviour by teachers (Meyer, 1984; Tacke and Llnder, 
1981), equally m the event of success or Oi failure. 
It arrives at the same forecasts for easy ^-^.J oifficult 
tasks and does not run into difficulties in the case of 
two pupils receiving different sanctions for failure m 
difficult tasks. As it does not make use of the 
principle of effort -dependent sanctioning, it avoids 
the ensuing difficulty cf distinguishing between the 
case in which the teacher possesses an opinion about 
the effort exerted and that in which the teacher does 
not know how much effort the respective pupils have put 
m. Finally, it is also simpler as it does not need to 
rely on the assumption of a complex process of double 
presumption (the pupil is aware thac teach. '^rs sanction 
according to effort and that teachers believe that the 
effort pupils make is ♦-elated to their ability). 



Interpretation of the results between the 
experimental groups must limit itself to indicating 
that the effectiveness of the dugmentation principle 
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could not be proven. 

These considerations are of a hypothetical nature. 
In the experiment, our procedure was not directly 
compared to that of Meyer and others (1979). Meyer, 
Ploger, and Conty (1980, cf. also Meyer, 1984, p. 170) 
found a weakening of the paradoxical effect in the case 
of success m very easy tasks (under the condition that 
"the tacher knows that both pupils put In equal 
effort**). Neither was Meyer's effort-based explanation 
directly juxtaposed with the expectation-based 
explanation prefered here. The second experiment was 
planned to test the two explanations against each 
otht r. 

Experiment 2 

The seccnd experiment was planned to test v^hat 
contribution to the explanation of the paradoxical 
effect of criticism each of the two theories can make: 
the effort-talent explanation and the 
expectation-discrepancy explanation. The hypothesis 
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was: If pupils are aware that the teacher had expected 
equal performances from the two pupils, they do not 
have the discriminating Information which, according to 
the expectation theory, is valid. If the theory proved 
valid, a paradoxical effect should not arise. If it 
did emerge, the theory would bo disproved: the 
Inference of greater ability frcm criticism could no 
longer be put down to the assumption of differing 
performance-expectations. A paradoxical effect should 
arise In most intense form when neither information 
about the equivalence of the performance expectations, 
nor details about equal effort are given. The 
paradoxical effect will be weaker whei» information 
about equal effort is given (as in Experiment 1 ) , 
weaker still if the subDocts assume equal expectations 
about performance to have been present, and in weakest 
form if the subjects are told that the teacher had both 
expected equal achievements from the two pupils and 
known that they had made the same amount of effort. 

Method of Experiment 2: 

A total of 86 young people of both sexes from all types 
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of secondary school, aged between fourteen and 
seventeen, took part In the second experiment. The 
investigation was said to be serving to ascertain how 
well those questioned were able to place themselves in 
somebody else's position. Each subject worked on two 
episodes which corresponded to those in Experiment 1, 
with the sole difference that the tasks were not 
dei»cribed as very difficult, but only as difficult. In 
addition, the frrm of the information about the 
criticism was modified; it read, '^While the teacher 
criticizes Peter severely, the teacher only criticizes 
Stephen mildly**. This builds on a criticism of the 
first experiment: the presumption that different 
subjects interpret in differing ways the statements 
selected to imply criticism or a neutral reac'..ion. In 
a f^eparate investigation, 38 critical statements by a 
teacher were presented to 20 pupils and 24 students. 
The sub:)ects were told to imagine the statements had 
been made after a poor piece of work had been returned 
and that they were directed at individual students. 
Amongst other things, the task consisted of assessing 
the statements according to the degree of criticism 
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which came to expression in each. This revealed a very 

larae variation around the median of the individual 

Items. As a result, it was decided that in this 

experiment concrete statements should be replaced by an 

abstract description of the degree of criticism. To 

use the terminology of the introductory section, in 

Experiment 1 criticism , was given, leaving 

act 

criticism open, while in Experiment 2, 

meant 

criticism was presented . Every s ohjoct had to 

meant 

react on two episodes. in one episode, the first pupil 
was criticized mildly, the secord sevc»'-ly; in the other 
the order was reversed. As in Experiment 1, the 
dependent mailable v;as a five-step assessment scale on 
which subjects were co r<ecord how mathematically 
talented the teacher considered each of the two pupils. 
As far as possible, the results of the two episodes 
were combined . 

Four experimental groups wcie forrr.ed. in group I 
no supplementary infornation was given ( U =20) . In 
group II subjects were told thdt both pupils had put 
the Scime amount of effort ( U = 22). In groui^ III the 
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teacher was said to have expected the same performance 
from Hans and Klaus (or Peter and Stephen) ( N = 21) , 
Both pieces of information were given to subjects in 
group IV ( N « 23) . 

Several manipulation controls were carried out in 
this experiment. To test whether a subject had taken 
in the essential information in accordance with the 
instructions, the subject was asked, immediately after 
having established the dependent variable, to give 
details about (a) how severely each pupil was 
criticized, (b) how much effort each pupil had made in 
the teacher's opinion and (c) what performance the 
teacher had expected in each case (as shown, better, 
worse). The details collected under (b) were assessed 
in groups ii and IV from the standpoint of the 
manipulation check, and in groups I and III from the 
standpoint of an additional dependent variable. The 
details unter (c) were assessed in groups il and IV as 
manipulation checks, and in groups I and II as an 
additional dependent variable. 
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Results of Experiment 2 

Firstly, the results of the various manipulation 
controls. On average, 86% of the subjects--asked 
immediately after recording the dependent 
variable — remembered correctly which of the two pupils 
was the more severely criticized and which the less 
criticized. Among the 14% who were confused, 5.8% 
believed both pupils to have been equally severely 
criticized. 8.2% remembered the experimentally induced 
differences in reverse form. The distribution of those 
subjects confused over the four experimental groups was 
not significant. Meyer, and others, (1979, Expt. 2) 
had established that between 55% and 93% of subjects 
had retained the information that, in an easy task, 
both pupils had been equally successful. Groups li and 
IV were tested as to whether the subjects had retained 
the information that the teacher knew both pupils had 
made an equal amount of effort. An.azingly, only 18.9% 
of the subjects had retained this information 
correctly. In contrast, 69.9^ of the subjects thought 
they could remember ttjat the less criticized pupil in 
each case had, in the tedcher' s view, nude more effort. 
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Subjects in groups 111 and IV were examined as to 
whether they had retained the information about the 
teacher's expectation of equal perf or.nance . Only 33% 
of the subjects had correctly remembered that the 
teacher had expected equal results in each case. There 
was no significant difference in age and sex In the 
distribution over the four groups. 

The results at which the experiment was aimed are 
suJTunarized in Table 2. If one looks merely at the 
total values (right-hand column) 



INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 



a predcniinance of paradoxical reactions over orthodox 
ones is evident throughout all the groups 

X (4, N « 86) » 3.93, £ < .05. The difforcncos 
betv^een the groups are of major importance in th;s 
experiment. The significance was tested by means 
of a 3 X 4--Chl-Square-Test . The 
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distribution of the frequencies over the three 
categories proved significantly different for the four 
experimental groups, ^ (6,N=^66) 12.77, £ < .05. The 
expected successive d i sappca ranee of the pa radox ica 1 
effect from group i to group iv cle<srly did not take 
place. Indeed, in group iv, where paradoxical 
responses had been least expected, the> even occured 
in the greatest numbers. The vuriabl? age of the 
subjects (14, 15, 16, 17 years old) uds not 
significantly linked to the frc-qjcr.cy cf paraJoxical 
reactions. Only in episode 1 wob the reaction between 
the sexes significantly different: cjirls reacted m 
orthodox manner no'e frequently il^ou b^ys, 
X {2,N»86) = e.lo, V <: 0.5. These rebultb find 
confirmation in a further, sinaKirl^ constructed 
experinent wtiich also used bo i l «> <jged between 14 
and 17. On this occasion, *>cinctio:is were presented as 
concrete veri,ul i> t si t e.'^.c n t s . Il.t p: s.pori ir.'^ of subjects 
reacting m paradoxical r.an:i< r wa^, in this Casc as low 

30^ . \o s 1 qn 1 f 1 ca:iT d I f f erer ceb e.'-iergea 

bet ween the four cxper in.t n ta J rc)^\ 
X. ( 6 , r;-86 ) - 7.8b, n . s . 
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The results on the ether dependent variables m 

groups I to in can provide us with a closer analysis. 

In group i, 65% of the subjects thought that the 

severely criticized pupil had made less effort In the 

teacher's view. The same was true of group II (64.3%), 

which confirms results of Meyer and others, (1979, 

Expt. 4), as well as Meyer, Engler, and Mlttag (1982). 

In group I, 52.5% of the sub3ects believed 

simultaneously that the teacher had expected more from 

the more severely criticized pupil than the pupil had 

achieved, while only 35% assumed this of the more 

mildly criticized pupil. The sub3ects m group II 

This suaqests the conclusion 
produced similar r*>actlons (50 compared with 34%)Xthat 

the subjects connected the differing criticism to 

considerations both about efiort and expectation. 

A closer observation of the links between the 
variables within the experimental groups proves 
rewarding. Both within each group and for the group as 
a whole sub3ects who reacted paradoxically were 
3uxtaposed with those who gave orthodox responses. A 
record was made of how otten each Individual subject 
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believed that the teacher 

- attributed less effort to the more severely 
criticized pupil 

and 

- had expected more of the more severely criticized 
pupil . 



INSERT TABLES 3 AND 4 ABOUT HEKE 



The results are summarized m Tables 3 dnd 4. 
Connections can be calculated hy neans of phi- and 
pomt-biserial correlations. 

Effort A majority m both groups of 
subjects — both those who reacted pareidoxicdl 1 y and 
those whose response was of an orthodox 
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nature — reported that the teacher believed the less 

criticized pupil to have made more effort (85% and 67% 

respectively). The correlation between effort and 

paradox/orwhodox amounts to r = -.22, p< .05. A 

phi 

closer connection, however, is to be found between the 

variable criticism/no criticism and the extent to which 

the sub3ect considered the respective pupil to have 

exerted himself: r = -.42, -p^ .001. 

pbis ~ 

Expectation The expectation results discriminated 

between paradoxically reacting sub3ects and those 

reacting in orthodox manner: the ma30rity of those 

giving orthodox responses (78.6%) stated thai the 

teacher had expected a better performance from the less 

criticized pupil, while a similar ma30ricy of those 

^ reacting paradoxically (93%) believed the teacher to 

have expected a better performance from the more 

severely criticized pupil. Correspondingly, the 

connection between expectation and paradox/orthodox 

amounts to r = .53, £< .001. On the other 
phi 

hand, the correlation of the variable criticisn/no 
criticism with the attributed performance expectation 
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IS lower than with the variable effort: 

r = .23, p< .001, 

pbis 

Discussion of Experiment 2 

The results of the manipulation controls for the 
information equal effort and/or equal expectation are 
negative. The reactions of subjects in those 
experimental groups which had been given such 
information did not differ in these variables from 
those who had not received the information. Sut3ects 
reacted as though the information had not been made 
available. Why did the mf orn.d t ion included in the 
instructions given to groups II to IV have such minimal 
effect? It is possible that the situation as given was 
conceived to be so unrealistic that the conditions 
necessary to draw conclusions about the perceived 
ability estimate added to tiic given frairev/ork. In 
retrospect, subjects made pieces of inforrrial ion which 
appeared to them incongrous, imo a coherent whole. A 
less probably interpretation is t )iat the vjr lous 
details given in the scenario Could not all be 
accommodated in the shor t-terrr, memory . 
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A comparison of the groups did not, in this 
experiment, lend support to the hypothesis developed on 
the basis of the results of the first experiment, that 
differences in the perceived ability estimate are 
inferred from differences in sanctioning primarily on 
the basis of differential performance expectations 
rather than on the basis of differences in effort. The 
argumentation was intended to lead to the reverse 
conclusion by demonstrating that subjects without the 
possibility of forming differential expectations about 
performance, do not draw conclusions about talent m a 
paradoxical manner. As the ^^ital parts of the 
instructions, despite being visually emphasized in the 
text, did not prove effective, this line of 
argumentation failed. It can be used neither to 
confirm nor to refute the assumption. 

The data, however, do raise the possibility of 
offering positive proof by testing which variable 
(effort or expectation) discriminated between subjects 
with orthodox and paradoxical reactions. Here it is 
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notable that the presumption of ef f O'-t-dependent 
sanctioning is only slightly dependent on which kind of 
reaction (paradox or orthodox) f ol lows . As far as 
attributing talent is concerned, the condition effort 
was of hardly any significance as a discriminating 
factor. It was, in contrast, expectation which proved 
discriminatory. The analysis of connections within the 
experimental groups revealed that, although both 
theoretical attempts to explain paradoxical reactions 
could be refsrred to, the expectation-discrepancy 
explanation could accou*U for more variarce in the 
dependent variable than Meyer's effort-talent 
explanation. In addition, the expectation-discrepancy 
explanation is able to cast light on other recorded 
results which would otherwise appear contradictory. 
Brophy and Good (1974, pp. 66 - 69) rcpcrt on a series 
of investigations in which the infli-ence of teache-- 
expectations and teacher feedback on the performance of 
pupi Is v^as examined. It transpi reo that high 
performance expectation combined with negative feedback 
produced the most positive effect on pupils. In the 
light of our theory, this wojld mean that negative 
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feedback reveals high teacher expectation. An 
awareness of the perceived ability estimate which lies 
behind this motivates the pupil and Incites him to 
higher performance. 

A single model combining the two attempted 
explanations will appear, on the basis of the 
calculated bl-variate connections, as follows: 
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Most immediately, the weak connection between criticise 
and talent Illustrates that the paradoxical means of 
response was, as a whole, fairly weak. It follows that 
two cognitions can assume a mediating function. The 
most obvio"^ reaction of the subjects to differential 
sanctioning is to conclude that the two pupils had put 
m differing amounts of effort. This supports the 
first part of Meyer's explanation. The second 
part — the notiv^n that caJculation of effort is 
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assumed — receives little support. The connection 
between the attribution of effort cind th^t of talent is 
negative but comparativ^^ly weak. This supports the 

xticism raised principally about the use of the 
principle of effort calculation as a component in the 
explanation. Given differences m sanctioning, 
subjects infer less often dilferiiig degrees of effort 
than they do differential petformance expectations. On 
those occasions when such inferences are made, however, 
they are as a rule accompanied by assumptions about 
differences in the perceived ability estimate. In the 
remaining points, the two foims of conclusion provided 
reciprocal support, since che subjects assumed that 
pupiK from whom the teacher Uad expected more m the 
way of performance had, in general, made less effort 
than those with low performance expectations. 

For the two previous experiments the point of 
departure was the assumption t!*..t subjects at a young 
age, given differential sanctioning by the teacher for 
the sa.Tie performance, tend to infer .i difference n the 
perceived ^-^bility estmuite. It wdS exar^ined in what 
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way these conclusions were reached and which mediating 
cognitions played a role in the process. This 
assumption is not, however, necessarily valid. It is 
possible that, in practice, conclusions about talent 
have a far less pronounced significance than that 
assumed here. The third experiment was planned to 
examine the causes to which young people trace back 
differences in teacher sanctionina. 

Experiment 3 

In this experiment, the dependent variable was not 
established by presenting a talent scale or any other 
kind of scale. Instead, sub3ects were allowed to nane 
the reasons they presume for a teacher criticizing or 
praising two pupils in different ways for the same 
performance. Investigating this question with adults, 
Meyer (1978, see also Meyer, and others, 1979, Expt. 
6) allowed only one answer in each case. He arrived at 
the result that most of the sub3ects (70%) supposed 
that differences in the perceived estimate of ability 
or performance to be the underlying factor. Experiment 
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3 represents a replication of Meyer's experinont using 
sub3ects of a younger age and differences in some 
operational details. 

Method of Experiment 3: 

A total of 225 young people between the ages of 
thirteen and eignteen took port in the investigation. 
100 were questioned about "praise", the remainder u )Out 
"criticism". The subjects v;ere taken from the various 
types of secondary school (secondary modern, o amniar 
scliOol ) . In the questionuaiie the j-uipose was 
presented as "to investigate wh^it could be t!je reason 
for a teacher either praisino or criticizing two pupils 
in different ways for tliC Sd irie po rforrui nce (that 
means ,)upil A is praised noderately, while pupil H is 
praised highly)". Subjects were advised tv^ - tagire a 
situation in which they had tiir(Mdy been able tf 
observe^, or possibly even undeicjo, such an exf^erience. 
Then they were asked to write aown two to £ive re<isons 
tor tlie differing decrees ol the teacher's 
praise/criticism of the two pof^ils A and B. The uexi 
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step involved marking in sequence the significance of 
these reasons by distribution of the letters a, b, 

c Two independent advisers classified the 

answers into a system of eleven categories (see Table 
5). "^he point to point agreement over all the 
categories amounted to 92.2%. In addition, each answer 
V. entered was Identified as "paradox", *'orthodox" or 

"neutral**. The classification "paradox" was used when 
it was evident that the subject believed the teacher to 
have a more positive attitude towards the more severely 
criticized pupil. The agreement between the advisers 
amounted to 93.7%, 98,3%, and 95,5^. 

Results of Experiment 3 

In the "praise** situation, a total of 434 different 
responses were entered, against 402 m the "criticism" 
situation, that means, an average of 3,7 entries per 
subject. The number ot entries in each category was 
determined and relativized in regard to the total 
number of entries. The distribution of entries over 
the eleven categories (in percent) are shown separately 
for praise and criticism in the first two columns of 
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Table S, The distribution of f r<.*qoency for criticism 
IS not significantly different f ron tttat of praise, 
X/(iO N=226) = 13,13, n,s. All in all, paradoxical 
interpretations occured only larely: only 13, 4r of 
a 1 1 responses were classified dS such . 



INSLHT TAbl.L 0 AHOU I HLF^L 



The cl ass 1 f iCdt ion uccordiro cviihoilwx, f>tiraci^>., 
neutra; is not Indcpenduht of tht «. vi t<. <joi i t-s : 
-^A20,N=225) = 863,26, p<.001. ParadoxiCdl 
interpretations orobt- vil ^a'*.* oil \\i c c-rincct i^n witi. 
the category "General School Perl onruinct'" (e.g. 
"Pupil A IS poor m ^' ther s 1 1 t : > .ii':> v-uki is less 
critic'ii'CvJ or more prait^td i^r thi:> rfc.i>0f»" ) , with 
the category "Positive* Pc d jgoc i 1 Intentions" ie.g, 
"Pupil A Jias little be 1 f -cort ♦ i (u nrc , \^ dc sljcur tcned 
and sJtou 1 d not be der.oru 1 1 ,'co " ) with ilic 
"expectation discrcpjr.cy" ("Mv \^ ciiticisr., :,inOc* 
better performance o;.. c tt d*' ) .i'- well with the 
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category "Talent" Oupll has been having difficulty"). 
The 2.3% interpretations which followed the 
expectation-discrepancy explanation can be contrasted 
with the 1.6% which reveal the pattern of Meyer's 
effort-talent explanation. The distribution of the 
variables orthodox, paradox, neutral according to the 
different types of school was of as little significance 
as that according to the three different age groups 
Investigated (13 - 14, 15 - 16 and 17 - 18 years old). 
Difference between the sexes, however, was significant 
^-C(2,N»225) = 14.48, £ ^ .001. Girls produced about 
twice as many paradoxical interpretations as boys. 
Also significant was the relation between orthodox, 
paradox, neutral and prai se/cr 1 1 icism, ^2,N=225) = 
18.12, £ < .001. Paradoxical interpretations arose 
far more frequently in the case of praise (18.2%) 
than in t»^e case of criticism (8.2%). 

Each subject had placed the responses in sequence 
according to importance. In the following, only tiiat 
reason singled out as most significant by eac)i subject 
will be considered. Although the distribution among 
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the categories was somewhat different, the Spearnan 
correlation between the categories amounts to R^ip = 
.86. The significantly different distribution of the 
orthodox, paradox, neutral rectctions on 
praise/criticisn X<2,N=22S)=lb,0^,£. < ,001, was confirmed, 
but not that on the difference I>etwec-n the sexes, 
' /(2,N=22S) = 4 .65, < . 10. 

Discussion of Experinent 3 

Firstly, it should be pointed out that the third 
experiment produced results wt.icti provu^e a quite 
substantial contradictioii of those i rhed in tiio sixtJj 
experiment of Meyer, et al. (197^) to wJiich it can be 
seen as a replication. The younger suijjects in our 
experiment presumed reasons connected with liking and 
preference to a considerably iiiv^hi-i extent tliari the 
adul ts m Meyer' s investigation. Conversely, a 
difference in perceived ability e:.tinicjt.o uas a^.sun.ed 
cons iderabl y 1 ess of ton tu I t- <.\ reason l 1 1 1 e rent 
Sanctioning . r^Of^ihli- ob;)ec'tiori to li,:s 
interpretation, based ou th<. rc.^jJts o! Meyer ^nd 
Ploger (1979), could be tt.jt t Ll pieo r.inancc of liKmg 
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as an inference only occurred because the sub')ects 
assumed the teachers did not l;now the pupils well. in 
the experiment mentioned, the students who had been 
questioned only beiieved the teacher considered the 
more highly praised pupil more likeable if the teacher 
had been said to be new to the class. However, this 
ob3ection would have to be refuted, as it is evident 
from most of the information given that the subjects 
acted in accordance with the instructions and tried to 
remember similar situations in a familiar context. 
Many pupils expressly referred to personal experiences 
with teachers. The results imply that the experimental 
paradigm chosed by Meyer and taken over by us is not 
ecologically valid in its use of a given talent scale, 
in the sense that young people do not, in the principal 
point of the model situation, draw conclusions about 
the perceived ability estimate. It therefore becomes 
of less Interest to ask wl^at individual form 
conclusioris of this kind could take, Otner results are 
equally of lit..le relevance for the educational 
Situation, as they are clearly restricted to adult 
subiects; examples are the results of Meyer, Engler and 
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Mittag (pending), from which it emerged clearly tiiat 
the subjects attributed a more positive effect to the 
more severely criticized or less praised pupil, and 
Meyer, Engler, and Mittag (1982), who found thdt 
siudent subjects saw tasxs as more interesting if they 
had been criticized for failure . ;i fulfilling them 
(Meyer and others, 1982). 

The theory proposed to explain paradoxical 
interpretations, corresponding to the result of 
Experiment 2, appears more effective than that of 
Meyer. Both, however, are ot secondary importance in 
clarifying all the interpretations which arose. The 
results of the variables "type of school" and "age", 
confirm the findings in the first experiment that 
neither the intelligence nor the age of the young 
people play a determining role in forning paradoxical 
interpretations. r'raise is eviocnily : -de<l more 
intensely than criticism as a rutins Ly vhich teachers 
seek to have a constructive- ctUci pupils wIjg are 
poor, weak, jnxious oi in some way in need oi 
encourdgement . 
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All three of the reported e;;periments examined the 
question of how young people interpret teacher 
sanctions in performance situations. However, 
individuals involved in education use sanctions in 
various contexts, of which the performance situation is 
only one. The fourth experiment can offer some insight 
into which interpretations emerge when negative 
sanctioning; is reMted to behaviour which reveals 
forgetf ulness, lack of concentration or laziness. 

Experiment ^ ^ 

The procedure of the fourth experiment also involved 
Meyer's expermentai paradigm. However, as a means oi 
realizing the behaviour of sanctioned pupils (B) , 
performance results which can be dttributed to the 
disposition "talent" were no longer used, but instead 
forms of behaviour which can be classified as the 
dispositions "industry/laziness", "ability to 
concentrate" and " forgetful ness" . This was intended as 
a means of examining the generality of the paradoxical 
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effect. It is possible tliat sanctions in varying 
contexts contain differing information, which allow 
different conclusions on the underlying perceived 
estimates . 

Method of Z^r'^^'iment 4: 

A total of 177 young people between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen took part in the fourth 
experiment. They were divided into four groups. The 
fifty subjects in group I (lazmoss) were confronted 
with two episodes in w)iich thoy wl ro told thcit two 
pupils have not done their homework. The teacher 
sanctions one of the pupils more severely than the 
other. For instance the teachei aeniands that the first 
pupil produce the homework in time for the following 
lesson, while giving the ot>iei t.'xtra work as 
punishment. The two episocies cuffeied in the sequence 
of criticism/noncriticisn re i;j>j t i ve 1 y . As dependent 
variable, a fivepoint scale was uLed for th*.- subjects 
to record ho\; lazy the tcsjchei is li>c ly to consider 
each of the two pupils. In th^ tww ^-pibOcics of the 
second group, concerned with .;.c t t r u 1 1 oi< ( U ^4fe), 
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two pupils were depicted who had failed to fulfil a 
task demanding merely concentration (for instance, 
copying from the blackboard into an exercise book) . 
Again, each received a different degree of criticism. 
As dependent variable, sub3ects were asked to use two 
five-point scales to indicate how well each pupil can 
concentrate in the teacher's opinion. The 49 subjects 
in group m (f orgetf ulness) were confronted with two 
episodes in which two pupils have forgotten something 
almost taken for granted (an easy formula, or leaving 
an exercise book at home) . Once again subjects were 
asked aboit the teacher's opinion of the f orgetf ulness 
of two pupils who received different sanctions. As m 
Experiment 1, the subjects in groups I and HI 
underwent an intelligence test. The thirty subjects in 
group IV wftre identical wich those of group iv m the 
first experiment. They were given the s'icond episode 
from group m ("forgetting the exercise book") and 
asked in addition to give reasons for the teaciier 
having the reported view of the two pupils. 
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Results of Experiment 4 

As m Experiment 1-3, the kind of interpretation 
(orthodox, paradox, neutral) was established for each 
subject per episode. The results of both episodes were 
averaged and relativized. T^ble b shows the results. 



INSERT TAiiLi: b AhOUT ULkK 



They are quite unambi ga^^u^s . Ti.crv is hardly a 
hint of paradoxical inference i [j ony oi the in»,tances. 
On the contrary, the more sevcicly criticized pupil 
was, for the most part, attriljuttd a more negative 
expression of the relevant disp^.Mtion os the pupil 
receiving less or no sanctiur.. C)f ttu: 2A subjects in 
group IV who reacted lu orthwj^.A nannei , uiiiy sixteen 
gave responses which could bt cvalu.tcd. 'I he reosoii 
sugc;e steel Lj L6> was that the ciitjcizc-d pupil oftou 
foigets his buok, while it i.. t >.oc ]A i orui 1 foi ttie ottier 
to do so . four subj ect :5 i n t <• r f i c ted ihe t t-acln-r' s 
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criticism as necessary to prevent a recurrence of the 
forgetful behaviour. Performances in the intelligence 
test did not reveal a significant difference between 
subjects with paradoxical and orthodox reactions in the 
first episode of groups I to III, t, (120) = . 95, but in 
the second episode, t (123)=-2.25, p<.05. On average, 
subjects reacting in orthodox manner had a higher IQ 
than those reacting paradoxically. 

Discussion of Experiment 4 

Given teacher sanctions, young people make inferences 
about the teacher's perceived disposition estimate in 
non-performance situations, v/hile in performance 
situations, given a disposition scale, a positive 
outside view of talent is often inferred from negative 
sanctions, young people conclude exactly the oppositive 
from nonperformance situations. Severe criticism is 
not assumed of the pupil who has disappointed 
expectations, but of the one who is, as expected, 
-lazy", "forgetful", and so forth. The following 
explanation seems feasible: Different character is 
attributed to the trait "talent" than to ''laziness" or 
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"f orgetf uiness" . Differences m talent are corceived 
as a reason for differences in performance. They are 
regarded as stable and haru^y under the control of 
personal will-power. "LdZiness**, in contrast, is less 
a theoretical, dispositional concept wh^cl; n^st first 
be inferred and seen as a reason for observable 
behaviour. It is more an observational concept, a 
collective definition for la/y behaviour which is, in 
addition, conceived a£ accessible to control by 
will-power. Presumably, tljoief^ro, another kind of 
expectation was formed in this experiment. This is not 
based on a concept of ability,, but on a concept of 
will. It IS less a given disposition of the individual 
person who is made responsible lor the behaviour to be 
s a net J oned . The individual is dsked to account for the 
behaviour in stronger terms. banotioning is understood 
to be unmediated (Weiner und KuKia, 1970). Lazjnoss,, 
for instance, is less excusable in a Idzy person than 
in an industrious one . 

Genera] uiscussion 

The results of th«' foul lepr-rt^'ci < r irx'wti .ire 
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discussed under the following three aspects: the 
occurrence of the paradoxical effect, its explanation, 
and the interpretations young people give to sanctions. 

1. Firstly, It must be emphasiz^^d that in all four 
experiments the extent to which the sub3ects presumed a 
higher perceived ability estimate for th^ more severely 
criticized pupil was small. In none of the four groups 
in each of the first two experiments were even 
approximately as many paradoxical reactions registered 
as in Meyer's investi »tions with comparable age groups 
(Meyer, 1978, Expt. 1; Meyer and others, 1979, Expts. 1 
and 2). This could be accounted for by the fact that 
Meyer used only the situation "success in easy tasks'* 
in those experiments using children and Teenagers. In 
our first two experiments, the situation "failure* in 
difficult tasks" was used. However, precisely in the 
third experiment, in which a degree of difficulty was 
not given, paradoxical interpretations occurred only 
rarely. Similarly, in non-performance situations 
(Experiment 4), paradoxical interpretations were rare 
to the point of gradually vanishing. 
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Evidently, young people arc* not lyot) so crafty 
and subtle in making interprotoLions as to consider 
principally the potentially positive implications of 
criticism and thus to evade the nc-gative cont^^nt. It 
seems possible that the main ^oason for Meyer Lei.icj 
able to attain different results was tluit he was 
working primarily with adult sul>30cts. I-^ other 
research, there are i»idications ilidi cLildien hjve 
difficulty in inferring the opposite f ror. the obvious. 
Zillmann, Masland, Weaver, Lacey, JdcoLs, Dow, Klein 
and Banker have establ ish«.»J, using five to 

ten-year-olds, ^*civc Cantor and Reilly (197'> cjuoted 
by Zillmann and others, 19B4) with twelve i tourtheen 
year-olds, that the children were unable to see through 
the ironical pre.<>entat i cn of a set of lacts. They were 
unable to recognize that the muntion had been 
distort, d by discrepancies in the information arid thus 
could not correct the prebent.i l : .^n Ly leniovinq the 
distortion. Accordincj to Helnicis ( I'j l.j , iiuuviduals 
achieve an understandi no of irony only .it t\u .kjc- of 
eigliteen. Inves 1 1 ga t i onb of t li. d. \'( U.j.iTa iit ^..i 
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interpersonal cognitions of young people towards 
educators (Selroan, 1984, Youniss, 1980) invite the 
assumption that the ability to co-ordinate one's 
personal perspective with that of the educator and to 
match these mutually, is already present from the age 
of thirteen. Certainly, the results of our third 
experiment contain a series of interpretations by 
teenagers about the teacher's possible intentions. 
However, paradox reactions, converting the sanction 
into opposite information, occurs only rarely. This is 
not surprising if one considers tnat even adults have 
difficulty in interpreting compliments. Although 
Ame/ican individuals know that about a third of all 
compliments are not to be taken literally, but are 
either of manipulative character or spoken out of pure 
politeness, the individuals investigated by Knapp, and 
others, (1984) did not record any negative feelings in 
the reception of compliments. Hardly ever are 
compliments met with contradictions or mistrust; they 
are received in a direct and positive way. Even if, in 
Ajnerican society, compliments are frequently direct ar^d 
arise in exaggerated form compared to in other 
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cultures, they still have positive effects on the 
recipients . This contradicts the obbervations made by 
Kanouse, and others (J:^8l), thut pruiso is devalued 
under certain conditions, 

2, Concerning those subjects who revealed the 
paradoxical reaction as defined within the sulected 
experimoiiLai paradigm, the results of the three 
experiments suggest that, cjiven severe criticism, 
younger sub3ects reachi the conclusion of a higher 
perceived ability estimate lesh l.y means of Oic double 
inference of effort-dependent i>ctnct lonmy and 
ability-dependent effort, but roilier by assunun^ 
disappointment about a perforruince which turned out 
worse than expected. liie theuieti^-.^l weaknesbes of 
Meyer's proposed explanaliur were expuseti. Lxpei iment 
1 also provided empiricai evidence ih.il r jdox i c^i 1 
reactions also occur i! iIil po:»i5ilunty uf init, rriny 
talent from cffoit is prcv^ntrJ ly (jivmq t h*. 
inform.stion that the it.ichtr ^w.s b. i h i;>ipil^ tu h.jve 
made equal efiort. Rcsulti. i r.-n, ^ii-ur- IV 1 1. the lusi 
expt'iincnt su jcjt stea that t-ji i a t j t -fi - iJ i :>> 1 1 i.^mry 
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means of reaching a conclusion was In operation, v;ith 
the aid of group comparisons, the second experiment was 
unable to prove this theory as valid. This was put 
down to ineffectiveness in the Instructional 
components. It was, however, evident, under c\\ 
expe-imental conditions, that the variable "teacher 
expectation" discriminated much more acutely between 
subjects with paradoxical and orthodox reactions than 
the variable "effort". Finally, in the third 
experiment, the majority of those subjects arguing in 
less paradox manner claimed the teacher had criticized 
A more severely because expecting more from A. 
Although only in pait, these results also otter 
evidence which contradicts Meyer's sugge aed 
explanation. This was not proven false. However, 
there are both empirical and theoretical argumerns that 
the expectation-discrepancy explanation is the Si.Tplcr, 
more c tent and comprei^ens i ve proposd) whic.'i, i r. 

^idi explains no re va nance. 

3. A final conclusion from the results of tliese 
investigations is that inferences from di f ferer.t l al 
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teacher sanctioning about thi. te.ich«.r's perceived 
ability estimates can only i^Kiy a role of any 
importance at all if the subjects ure confronted with a 
talent scale and feel it necos.jry to give an opinion 
on the issue. In other cases, n loi.jc nuntbei of 
aifferent reasons are c^iven fi r the (ufterencos in 
sanctioning. For the riost p.iri , Un i i ,ire 1 inked tC) 
c3i f fere nee s ; n 1 iK i ncj for ♦ lie t i>up i 1 s . Ojice aga i n, 
the results leucheJ clearly c<^ni r.ic.ici thusc ef the 
anolc>oous txperinent by Kk y*. i (•'Kyci, uru: others, 1979, 
Lxpt. GJ . Tlie Sctien..it pr i .sen I .i t i «..n oi tije 
interpi etati ve nodel'^ i piuisi cnu r.i.irie woaK; have 
to beyond Fig^iie 2 .inJ .^^^.r ^ i\,k Km.: used 
m Ficj'iire 3 This surjuiri/^s t ovci.iil m suits , 



f' a r <j ki o \ i c i ] 1 n 1 1 : J I ^ t J ! i I f. (. .\ y . ' , I s i : i i ] i 
sp.tC' . Giiiy iU the., (\isi 1 i^.^r • i s t , : } m i i .n 
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visible. That these interpretations are independent 
from the intelligence performances (meast ed in 
Experiments 1 and 4) indicates that differences in 
interpretation must be accounted for by other factors 
than those of intellectual perforniance ability. 

It would be mistaken to see the fact that subtle 
reversing interpretations were largely absent as 
confirmation of the view of the reiniorcement theory 
that praise i as positive and blame negative effects on 
sanction iig behavior. Children and adolescents can 
interpret praise and blame in quite different v/ays. In 
doing so, they know how to put themselves in the 
teacher's position and to find overlaps between their 
perspective and that of the teacher. The various 
mediated interpretative models allow thic 
interoretation. How dc2S the interpretation of a 
concrete expression of praise or blame occur m a real 
school situation? Presumably, pupils take into 
consideration information about the special Situation 
as well as experiences about the behaviour of the 
teacher in such situations. General interpretative 
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models are undoubtly used us well, rfj^rc st nt inij the 
components of naive lheoriei> (t.cj. "it'ocher:. don'' t like 
pupils who contradict ttieiu"). All inii. excludes an 
interpretation of the resuJt undei the reinforcement 
point of view. On the conir.iry, it is i in^e not only to 
investigate the thouqlits of leathers aiid parents, but 
to take an interest in the n,<.di.itincj cognitions m 
children, which play a role in tlteir ci^pr^.icJj to 
education (cf. also Doyle, i'jlb) , 
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more detail in Hofer,, M., 'IucKl, (. . , aru: i>or>iic)', M. 
(1982) 
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**The use of the terms "paradox", "orthodox", and 

"neutral" is purely descriptive and does not imply any 
theoretical assumptions. 
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For more detailed analysis see Hofer, M. , Tacke, G. , 
and Dobrick, M. (1982). 
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Table 1 



Percentages of Pupils in the Four Groups, of Experiment 1 



Groupl Group2 Group3 Groups Total 

Equal Effort Equal Effort Equal Effort Equal Effort 

Equal Liking Difference 

in Liking 

Paradox 54,7 4 7,8 58,8 /, 3,3 52.2 

Orthodox 32,1 39,1 27.5 5 6,7 36,7 

Neutral 1J,2 13,0 137 0 1V 

N 53 4 6 51 30 180 
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Table 2 



Percentages of Pupil Reactions tn the Four Groups of Experiment 2 



Group 1 



Porodox 52,5 
Orthodox it 0,0 
Neutral 7,5 



Croup 2 Group 3 Group U 

Equal Effort Equal Equal Effort, 

Expectation Equal 

Expectation 



N 



20 



1.5 A 
52,3 
2,3 
22 



5 2,1, 
42,8 
4,8 

2; 



6 3,1 
21.7 
15,2 
23 



Total 



5 3,5 
36,9 

7,6 

66 
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Table 3 

Frequencies ( Perc entage Values in Parentheses) of the Siatemenis of 
Ort hodox and Paradoxically Rea cting Subjects About the Rcluticn 
Criticism! Effort 



Less Criticized Pupil 
Made More Effort 

Orthodox 36(667) 
Paradox 69(85,2) 
107(7Z5) 



More CntiCized Pupil 
Made More Effort 

19(33,3) 57(^13) 

12(K8) 81(5d7) 

31(22,5) 138 
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Table 4 



Frequencies (Percentage Values in Parentheses) of the Statements of 
Or* hodox and Paradoxically Reacting Subjects About the Relation 
Critic ism / Expect a tion 



Better Performance 
Expected of Less 
Severely Criticized 
Pupil 



Better Performonce 
Expected of More 
Severely Criticized 
Pupil 



0^ 'p odox 



Pc-Qdox 



5(7) 



12(21A) 



66(93) 



56(W) 



71(55,9) 



^9(38,6) 



78(61A) 



127 
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Table 5 

Percentage Distnbutton of the Statements on Crdicism and Praise 
over the Eleven Categories Percent oge Distribution of the 
Orthodox/ Paradox Jnterpretotions 05 >vr;/ ot, tr.e Percentage 
Assessment Agreement per Category 



PraiSi Oriiioa^JK PorodOx Neutral % ^iisessmenf 

Agreement 

1 Prefer encel Disadvantage 201 19.1 16,9 0 6 0.1 9 A. 3 
due to Non-Sc/iooi Factors 

? Liking (Unfounded) lQ7 17,3 iQ.j 0.1 Ol 92 J 

y Behavior in Closi, 17.2 U' ?56 01 96,3 

^General School ii>^ tiJ 08 ^J^ 
Performance 

bleacher's S^ood 102 bi 11 0 3.0 92,9 

6 General Motivation 71 'jJ '-J 08 OJ 913 
to Learn 

7 Positive Pedcgogicoi oO iv / 1> J 7 69.3 
Jntention^ 

e Present effort 27 j^, 0 0 

9 Expectation Di<^crefj3ncy ^ 2 JO /J u 7'b 

10 Ability 17 J 2 Ut 19 0 7U 
n Miscellonecjb Ot 02 C ' l 0 tO 

X I00%l00io y^2% 1j^% 1J,0c d-92.2% 
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Tables 

> 

Percentages of Pupil Reactions in the Four Croups of Experiment/, 



Group 1 Group 2 



Uroup J 



Group 4 Total 



Laziness Concentrational Forgeifulness Forgeifulness 
Ability 



Paradox 5 

Orthodox 83 

Neutral 1 2 

N 50 



16,7 
6^,6 
187 
48 



; 12 
7^.5 

n.3 

49 



20 
80 
0 

30 



12A 
75.2 
12A 
177 
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Figure 1 



(Top) Teacher Cognitions Assumed by Pup/Is When Criticized 
for Failure in a Task 



(Bottom) Inferences Afjout the Teacher s Perct^ived Ability Estimate 
on the Basis of the Above Assumptions 



Teacher 



High perceived ability estimate — ^High expectation- 



'Negative discrepancy —•^Cntrasm 
Between expected and 
Actual performance 
Disappointment 



Fuoif 



Cri(icism--^Negat,ve discrepancy between expected — ^High expectation— ^Percei^ed 
and actual performance disappointment ability 

estimate 



1 
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Figure 2 

Explanatory Model on the use of Critcism as Information 
About tfie Perceived Ability Estimate 




Attribution 



Figure 3 

Explanatory Model for the Interpretative Patterns of Young 
People With Regard to Praise I Criticism of the Teacher in 
Performance Situations 
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Performance 
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Industry , Performance 
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uensral Performance 
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Weak O'* Poor Pupils 




